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These  addresses  by  Madeleine  b.  stern  and 

LEONA  ROSTENBERG  were  presented  at  the  Harold  B.  Lee 
Library  on  January  9,  1979,  and  were  published  in  slightly  different 
form  in  the  April  16,  1979  issue  of  Bookman's  Weekly.  The  editors 
AB  Bookman's  have  allowed  the  addresses  to  be  reprinted  here.  The 
authors  are  partners  in  the  New  York  City  firm  of  Leona  Rosten- 
berg.  Rare  Books;  they  are  both  recognized  scholars  with  numerous 
books  and  articles  to  their  credit.  They  have  contributed  significantly 
to  the  development  of  the  Lee  Library’s  history  collections  by  mak¬ 
ing  available  many  scarce  and  sometimes  unique  materials  gleaned 
from  antiquarian  sources  throughout  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


The  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  EPHEMERAL  TRACTS  IN  LI¬ 
BRARY  DEVELOPMENT.  Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 
Pontius  Pilate  asked  what  is  perhaps  the  most  provocative  question 
that  has  occurred  to  the  mind  of  man:  What  is  truth?  Scholarly  in¬ 
vestigators  are  still,  and  forever  will  be  asking  that  same  tantalizing 
question.  Unlike  Pilate  they  are  not  jesting  when  they  ask  it,  and  un¬ 
like  Pilate  they  are  ‘‘staying  for  an  answer.” 

Where  do  they  find  the  answers  to  that  question?  Truth,  according 
to  the  cliches,  is  not  only  stranger  than  fiction  but  is  often  found  in 
the  most  unlikely  places.  Where  do  we  learn  the  truth  about  a 
strange,  world-shaking  voyage  to  the  unknown  isles  of  the  Indies? 
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about  the  fleet  that  conquered  the  Spanish  Armada?  about  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  that  “Fifth  Part  of  the  World”  called  “la  Terre  Australle”? 
about  Martin  Luther’s  appearance  when  he  promulgated  his  Theses'^ 
about  the  houses  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London?  about  the  social 
ideology  of  the  Levellers,  the  Leaguists,  or  the  Leninists?  about  the 
cold  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mormons  when  Utah 
was  a  Territory?  Where  do  we  find  the  facts  about  “old,  unhappy, 
far-off  things,/ And  battles  long  ago”?  How  can  we  reconstruct  or  re¬ 
discover  the  costume  of  a  queen  or  the  grievance  of  her  subject;  the 
dates  of  wars,  the  deaths  of  kings;  regulations  against  vagabonds  or 
marriage  customs?  Where,  in  short,  can  we  unearth  the  truth  about 
the  practices  and  the  passions  of  the  past?  How  can  we  reweave  the 
fabric  of  our  history? 

In  1805,  the  merchant-philanthropist  John  Pintard  declared: 
“Without  the  aid  of  original  records  and  authentic  documents,  his¬ 
tory  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  well-combined  series  of  ingenious 
conjectures  and  amusing  fables.”  Among  the  most  original,  authentic 
documentary  materials  extant  today  are  ephemeral  tracts.  The  word 
ephemeral  derives  from  the  Greek,  meaning  beginning  and  ending  in  a  day, 
hence  short-lived,  transient.  The  day—ih^  vast  succession  of  days  that 
shape  the  past— is  imbedded  in  those  ephemeral  tracts  that  recorded 
history  even  while  it  was  being  made,  and  described  the  passions  of 
their  times  even  while  they  were  being  experienced.  Marcus  Aurelius 
has  told  us:  “All  is  ephemeral,”  and  if  this  is  so,  where  better  to 
search  for  the  truth  of  all  things  than  in  the  ephemeral  tract? 

What  actually  is  a  tract?  If  it  begins  and  ends  in  a  day,  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  short,  seldom  covering  more  than  64  printed  pages  and  some¬ 
times  not  more  than  one  side  of  a  sheet  called  a  broadside.  Often  it  is 
the  work  of  the  investigative  journalist,  the  on-the-spot  reporter  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  and  who,  though 
his  name  may  be  lost  to  history,  has  been  able  to  encapsulate  and 
transmit  a  specific  event.  Sometimes  the  tract  presents  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  partisan  and  passes  on  the  evanescent  passions  of  a 
day.  And  so,  tracts  for  the  times  come  to  be  tracts  for  all  times,  ir¬ 
replaceable  contemporary  sources  that  help  us  answer  jesting  Pilate’s 
question:  What  is  truth? 

We  first  became  fascinated  with  tracts  many  years  ago  during  a 
visit  to  an  antiquarian  bookshop  on  the  cobbled  lanes  of  Paris’  Left 
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GOVERNOR’S  MESSAGE 

TO  THE 

LKGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 

'  •  .  .  »  ,  ■  . 

OP  THE 

TERRITORY  OF  UTAH: 


DELIVERED  IN  GRExVT  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  DECEMBER  15,  A.  D.  1867. 

.  I ♦  »  ♦  -  ■  - 


Gentlemen?  of  the  Council 

AND  House  of  Representatives: — 
The  people,  for  the  promotion  of  whose 
advancement  in  correct  government  you 
are  now  assembled  in  a  legislative  capa¬ 
city,  are  so  remote  from  the  high  wrought 
excitement  and  consequent  entangling 
questions  common  to  the  populous  marts 
of  national  and  international  commerce, 
arc  so  little  prone  to  deem  mere  proper¬ 
ty,  rank,  titles  and  oflTice  the  highest 
prizes  for  hum  in  effort,  and  through  en¬ 
lightened  choice  are  so  invariably  peace¬ 
ful  and  law-abiding,  that  your  duties 
partake  but  in  a  small  degree  of  that 
varied,  perplexing  and  intricate  descrip¬ 
tion  so  characteristic  of  the  legislation  of 
most  if  not  all  other  communities.  But 
however  orderly  and  upright  are  a  peo¬ 
ple,  the  changes  and  experience  incident 
to  transpiring  circumstances  and  conse¬ 
quent  new  views  and  events,  afford  am¬ 
ple  scope  for  the  exercise  of  that  candid 
deliberation  and  prudent  forethought 
without  which  legislation  is  liable  to  be 
far  more  detrimental  than  beneficial. 

Those  unparalleled  habits  of  industry* 


sobriety,  order,  and  respect  to  the  juit 
rights  of  all,  which  so  pre-eminently  dis* 
tinguish  the  occupants  of  a  region  unio* 
vitincf  to  dwellers  in  more  favored  climes, 
have  continued  in  a  rapidly  increasing 
ratio  to  advance  Utah  to  a  position  iu 
social  and  political  progress  worthy  the 
highest  commendation.  During  the  past 
year,  for  reasons  well  understood,  our 
progression  has  not  been  so  particularly 
marked  by  improvements  under  appro¬ 
priations  from  the  Territorial  treasury  as 
it  has  by  unostentatious,  persevering  and 
skillful  individual  efforts  most  success¬ 
fully  applied  to  extending  the  area  of  our 
tillable  land,  to  the  gradbal  introduction 
of  a  more  economical,  systematic  and 
judicious  cultivation  of  the  various  pro¬ 
ducts  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  to 
the  requisite  care  and  improvement  of 
stock,  to  the  erection  of  more  commod¬ 
ious  private  dwellings,  and  to  a  large  and 
highly  encouraging  increase  in  domestic 
manufactures.  These  pursuits  and  their 
results,  in  the  comparatively  bumble* 
limited  and  tardy  mode  as  yet  compelled 
by  the  time,  thought  and  means  that  can 


Brigham  Young’s  Message  to  the  Utah  Territorial  Legislature  was  given  while  Johnston’s  Army  was 
camped  on  the  Green  River,  expecting  to  invade  Utah. 
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Bank.  We  had  visited  a  dealer  whose  shelves  gleamed  with  huge  calf- 
and  morocco-bound  tomes  devoted  to  the  lives  of  the  saints,  from  St. 
Agobard  to  St.  Wenceslaus,  in  neat  alphabetical  arrangement.  As  we 
were  departing  for  less  sacrosanct  quarters  our  eyes  were  caught  by  a 
box  of  what  appeared  to  be  loose  papers  in  a  corner.  Encumbered  as 
usual  with  our  raincoats  and  umbrellas,  we  could  not  resist  one  more 
look,  and  so  we  picked  up  the  box.  It  contained  a  collection  of 
French  pamphlets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  con¬ 
cerned  with  various  aspects  of  Valois  and  Bourbon  life.  Saints  Ago¬ 
bard  and  Wenceslaus  had  failed  to  engage  our  interest,  but  those 
little  octavo  brochures,  unbound,  stitched  or  folded  as  they  had 
rolled  off  the  press  three  or  four  centuries  before,  riveted  our  atten¬ 
tion.  We  purchased  the  lot,  and  with  that  purchase  began  our  tract 
mania.  As  we  have  written  in  Old  &  Rare:  “The  French  tracts  reveal 
through  a  series  of  monarchical  and  civic  decrees  the  life  of  every 
16th-  and  17th-century  Frenchman  ...  a  law  for  the  accoucheur,  a 
decree  for  the  conduct  of  the  school  child  and  the  university  student, 
legislation  for  military  induction,  levies  and  quartering  of  troops, 
statutes  for  artisan  and  peasant,  merchant  and  trader,  edicts  regu¬ 
lating  their  dress,  their  food,  their  pleasures,  their  heirs  legitimes  and 
illegitimes.  The  tracts  view  the  rancor  of  the  dissident,  the  chauvin¬ 
ism  of  the  patriot,  the  idealism  of  the  reformer.”  Our  tract  en¬ 
thusiasm  resulted  in  the  publication  of  our  catalogue  entitled  “One 
Hundred  Years  of  France  1547-1652:  A  Documentary  History.”  It 
also  resulted  in  the  building  of  numerous  collections  of  tracts  that  de¬ 
tail  the  truth,  as  closely  as  one  can  come  to  it,  about  France  during 
that  century.  Many  of  those  tracts  have  come  to  the  Harold  B.  Lee 
Library  here  in  Provo,  and  my  partner  will  shortly  discuss  them  with 
you  in  her  own  inimitable  manner. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  round  up 
these  ephemeral  French  tracts.  Today  when  we  enter  a  French  anti¬ 
quarian  bookshop  we  invariably  inquire:  “Any  tracts.  Monsieur?” 
and  the  reply  is  almost  invariably:  “No— there  are  no  more  French 
tracts.”  But  we  dig  and  we  find— a  few  in  Paris,  others  in  London  or 
Amsterdam,  Florence  or  Vienna.  Upon  occasion  we  have  found, 
among  these  unimposing  little  pamphlets,  some  that  have  changed 
the  world;  other  world-shaking  pamphlets  we  still  dream  of  finding. 
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We  always  avoid  lists  of  the  100  greatest  or  the  100  best,  but  should  we 
ever  succumb  to  formulating  such  a  list,  our  greatest  pamphlets  would 
include  the  following: 

Surely  there  is  no  more  immediate  source  for  the  voyage  made  by 
a  Genoese  sailor  to  the  isles  of  the  Indies  than  that  sailor’s  own  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  In  1493,  Pedro  Posa  of  Barcelona  printed  what  we  call 
today  the  Columbus  Letter.  Written  in  Spanish  to  Luis  de  Santangel  by 
the  explorer,  it  described  his  recent  venture.  Although  the  printed 
version  consisted  of  only  four  pages,  its  length  was  in  inverse  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  importance.  Of  the  first  edition  of  the  Columbus  Letter  only 
one  extant  copy  is  known.  During  the  same  year  of  1493,  five  other 
editions  were  published  of  which  the  most  attractive  is  the  Floren¬ 
tine,  since  it  contains  a  woodcut  of  Hispaniola— the  first  illustration 
of  the  brave  New  World.  All  six  editions  of  the  Columbus  Letter  are 
pamphlets— ephemeral  tracts. 

For  the  fleet  that  conquered  the  Spanish  Armada  we  find  here¬ 
tofore  unknown  information  from  still  another  pamphlet.  One  of  the 
many  feathers  in  Dr.  Rostenberg’s  much  beplumed  cap  was  earned 
by  her  discovery  of  a  Latin  tract  of  1598  written  by  a  Dutchman, 
revealing  facts  about  Elizabeth  and  her  great  fleet  which  had  van¬ 
quished  the  Spanish.  In  addition,  the  pamphlet  disclosed  previously 
unrecorded  details  about  Drake’s  activity  in  the  New  World,  and 
contained  fascinating  allusions  to  the  division  of  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  Spanish  atrocities,  and  the  dep¬ 
redation  of  the  Indians. 

As  for  the  Terre  Australe,  where  could  we  find  a  more  relevant 
source  than  in  a  French  pamphlet  of  1617,  which  we  found  in  a  stack 
of  French  pamphlets  at  one  end  of  the  Rue  Bonaparte?  Written  by 
the  celebrated  Portuguese  navigator  Pedro  Fernandes  de  Queiros,  it 
requested  Philip  III  of  Spain  to  supply  funds  to  colonize  the  newly 
discovered  lands  of  the  Terre  Australe  in  the  Pacific. 

Any  mid-seventeenth-century  John  Milton  tract  will  accelerate  the 
pulse  rate,  but  the  discovery  of  a  Milton  item  hitherto  unassociated 
with  the  poet  is  apt  to  result  in  severe  cardiac  irregularity.  Again  it 
was  my  partner  who  discovered,  in  a  collection  of  English  purchases, 
a  pamphlet  that  turned  out  to  be  far  more  significant  than  it  seemed. 
The  tract,  entitled  Scriptum  Parlamenti  Republicae  Angliae,  printed  in 
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Edi6tdLiRoy  fur 

LE  REIGLEMENT 

DES  CHEVALIER.  ET  LIEVTE- 

nants  du  Guec  dc  laville  &:  faiilx- 
bourgs  de  Paris,&  cottilation  pour 
lepayemcnt  d’icculx. 


A  PARIS, 

Vdr  Kohcrt  'Bflienne  ImprimcHr  du  R^. 

M.  D.  L  X  I  1 1. 

Auec  priuilege  dudidl  Seigneur. 


Title  page  of  Charles  IX’s  1563  edict  calling  extra  guards  to  assure  his  personal  safety  and  the  safety  of 
the  city  of  Paris. 


London  in  1652,  appeared  to  be  just  another  Commonwealth  decree, 
a  Latin  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  against 
the  States  of  Holland.  So  much  was  obvious.  What  was  not  obvious 
was  that  John  Milton  had  had  a  hand  in  it.  Dr.  Rostenberg  asked 
herself:  “What  was  Milton  doing  at  the  time  the  Scriptum  was  issued? 
Was  he  not  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  as  such  did 
he  not  translate  official  communiques  and  state  papers  for  the  press? 
The  decree  in  question  had  been  printed  by  William  Dugard,  who 
had  been  recommended  to  his  post  as  Printer  to  the  State  by  none 
other  than  his  friend  Mr.  Milton.  Two  and  two  in  this  case  made,  if 
not  five,  at  least  another  pamphlet  of  Milton  interest,  for  the  great 
poet  had  been  Latin  Secretary,  had  prepared  state  papers,  had  back¬ 
ed  William  Dugard,  and  had  supervised  the  text  of  the  Scriptum  Par- 
lamenti  Reipublicae  Angliae  for  the  press.  This  tract  was  a  Milton  item, 
bearing  for  all  time  not  only  the  seal  of  his  office  but  the  stamp  of  his 
style. 

From  the  pamphleteering  eighteenth  century  it  is  difficult  to  select 
a  special  tract  for  the  times.  We  might  suggest  for  the  post  of  honor 
an  anonymous  poem  on  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  published  in  Paris  in 
1745  that  bears  upon  its  title-page  those  very  desirable  words: 
“Donne  par  I’auteur,”  especially  since,  after  some  detection,  we 
learned  that  the  “auteur”  was  none  other  than  the  great  sceptic  him¬ 
self,  Frangois  Marie  Arouet  de  Voltaire.  Or,  turning  to  a  later  period 
of  French  history,  when  scribblers  wrote  their  pamphlets  even  on  the 
way  to  the  guillotine,  we  might  select  that  ominous  Decree  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  dated  October  3,  1793,  ordering  the  execution  of  a 
woman  known  to  her  sentencers  as  the  Widow  Capet  but  known  to 
us  as  Marie  Antoinette.  Or  we  might  look  to  another  land  across  the 
seas  and  choose  from  the  multitude  of  American  Revolutionary  and 
post-Revolutionary  pamphlets  the  24-page  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce 
&  Navigation,  between  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  By  Their  President,  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  Their  Senate.  This 
pamphlet  was  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1795  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache  “without  authority,  from  a  copy  sent  by  Senator  Stevens 
Thomson  Mason  of  Virginia.”  Bache  printed  it  so  “that  the  people 
should  no  longer  be  left  in  doubt  about  it,”  and  it  was  sent  “by  ex¬ 
press  to  every  great  town  in  the  Union.” 
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“That  the  people  should  no  longer  be  left  in  doubt”— surely  this  is 
the  raison  d’etre  for  the  printing  and  circulating  of  pamphlets.  For 
that  reason  the  11 -page  pamphlet  called  Governor's  Message  to  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  was  issued  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
the  year  1857.  With  the  Proclamation  of  September  1857  this  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  great  Mormon  documents  in  which  Brigham  Young 
attacked  Buchanan’s  policy  toward  the  Territory  in  sending  an  army 
to  Utah  to  compel  “American  citizens  ...  to  abandon  their  religion, 
to  wallow  in  the  mire  arid  worship  at  the  shrine  of  modern  civ¬ 
ilization  ...  or  be  expelled  from  the  country  or  exterminated.” 

Tracts  have  emerged  from  every  century  since  the  invention  of 
printing  by  movable  type,  and  from  every  country.  During  our  first 
book-buying  trip  abroad  we  acquired  a  collection  of  sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury  German  Lutheran  pamphlets.  One  of  them  bore  on  its  title-page 
a  previously  unknown  woodcut  depicting  the  Reformer  as  a  very 
young  man;  another  carried  an  inscription  from  Luther’s  great  dis¬ 
ciple  Philip  Melanchthon.  As  my  partner  amusingly  remarked:  “We 
have  during  the  years  purchased  numerous  German  ephemera.  The 
arguments  in  these  works  appear  to  be  almost  as  endless  as  the  titles 
and,  since  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  the  German  reading  member  of 
the  firm,  I  have  consumed  too  many  hours  in  tracking  down  the  verb 
of  a  single  title.  But  now  we  are  in  the  enviable  position  to  list  the 
titles  and  honors  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  the  names  of  his  impe¬ 
rial  ambassadors,  and  the  beauty  and  charm  of  his  descendant,  Do- 
rothea-Maria-Sofia-Magdalena-Christina-Margareta  zu  und  von 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Princess  of  Coburg,  Holstein  und  so  weiter. 
Despite  this  levity  the  German,  like  the  French  ephemera,  remain 
first  hand  reports  of  people  and  events.” 

English  pamphlets  are  especially  meaningful  to  English-speaking 
peoples.  Both  the  perfidies  and  the  righteousness  of  Albion  are  re¬ 
vealed  through  the  centuries  by  its  pamphlets.  We  have  had  tracts 
relating  to  the  reign  of  the  illustrious  Henry  VIII  and  his  wives,  bro¬ 
chures  disclosing  the  misfortunes  of  Gatherine  of  Aragon,  the  ill- 
starred  foibles  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  untimely  death  of  Catherine  Sey¬ 
mour,  the  indiscretions  of  Catherine  Howard,  the  troth  between 
Catharine  Parr  and  Lord  Seymour.  Such  pamphlets  yield  not  only 
intimate  details  of  private  lives,  but  Tudor  customs,  laws  and  atti¬ 
tudes. 
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Although  few  if  any  tracts  can  equal  in  significance  the  Columbus 
Letter,  all  tracts— whatever  their  country  of  origin,  whatever  the  cen¬ 
tury  in  which  they  were  born— are  timely.  They  are  news  reports 
whether  they  describe  the  engagement  of  the  Armada  or  Napoleon’s 
victory  in  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  the  Corsican’s  defeat  at  Waterloo  or 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  assassination  in  Ford’s  Theatre.  Often  they  con¬ 
tain  some  point  of  information  not  found  in  heavier,  more  sub¬ 
stantial  tomes;  always  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  past  when  they 
emerged  fresh  from  a  stormy  press.  Always  they  reflect  the  fervid 
passions  of  the  moment,  and  not  the  emotion  remembered  and  often 
distorted  in  tranquility.  In  her  “Antiquarian  Bookseller’s  Credo” 
which  forms  the  final  chapter  of  our  latest  collaboration.  Between 
Boards:  New  Thoughts  on  Old  Books,  Leona  Rostenberg  headed  one  of 
her  “Articles”  “Respect  for  the  Ephemeral,”  and  wrote:  “The  tract, 
the  seemingly  unimpressive  pamphlet  should  not  be  denigrated  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  stout,  lordly  folio.  Very  often  the  tract  is  a  contemporary 
eyewitness  report  of  an  event,  a  battle,  a  murder,  or  the  troth  of 
lovers.  .  .  .  Tracts  have  often  been  neglected  because  of  their  in¬ 
significant  appearance.  Often  there  is  more  gold  to  be  mined  in  a  six- 
teen-page  pamphlet  than  in  a  seven  hundred  sixteen-page  folio.” 

This  statement  has  a  special  relevance  for  the  French  tract,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  University  has  not  neglect¬ 
ed  the  tract  because  of  its  insignificant  appearance,  but  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  gold  in  the  sixteen-page  pamphlet.  The  collections  of 
French  pamphlets  that  have  been  acquired  and  are  still  being  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  are  certainly  the  most  extensive 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  vying  with  and  occasionally  surpassing 
the  collections  in  such  other  tract  centers  as  Buffalo,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  Folger  and  Newberry.  And  so  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
state  that  here  in  the  heart  of  these  mountains  are  the  primary 
sources  for  the  history  of  France  from  the  mid-sixteenth  to  the  mid¬ 
seventeenth  century.  To  quote  from  the  preface  of  our  Catalogue  of 
French  tracts,  and  to  sum  up:  “The  true  essence  of  an  historical 
event  is  to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet,  ephemeral  by  nature,  timely  in 
argument,  rich  in  the  expression  of  an  age.  By  reason  of  its  brevity 
and  pertinency,  it  reflects  the  very  moment  of  an  event,  an  historical 
episode.  Close  to  political  parley  and  military  maneuver,  the  pamph- 
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leteer  has  in  the  manner  of  the  latter-day  reporter  assembled  the 
facts  of  a  specific  event.  Thus  an  accumulation  of  pamphlets  reflects 
the  multi-faceted  history  of  a  particular  age. 

“A  substantial  collection  of  tracts  becomes  the  epitome  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  action  and  thought  over  more  than  a  century.  The  significance 
of  such  documentation  looms  far  beyond  the  incidental  chronicle, 
narrative  or  military  history.  It  becomes  the  itemization  of  the  daily 
life  of  a  nation,  mirroring  the  attitudes  of  king  and  minister,  the 
opinions  of  churchman  and  dissenter,  the  reactions  of  courtier  and 
peasant,  the  battle-cry  of  the  soldier,  the  guile  of  the  merchant,  the 
aspiration  of  the  scholar— the  voice  and  soul  of  the  people.” 

Such  a  substantial  collection,  reanimating  the  history  of  France,  is 
deposited  here  in  Utah.  It  traces  a  turbulent  and  fascinating  period 
that  ranges  from  the  accession  of  Henry  II  and  the  rivalry  between 
the  House  of  Valois  and  the  powerful  Guise  family  to  the  regime  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu  whose  threefold  program  included  the  political 
annihilation  of  the  Huguenot  remnant,  repression  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  international  dominance  of  France.  It  was  a  period  stained 
by  the  St.  Bartholomew  Day  Massacre,  weakened  by  a  vacillating 
monarchy,  revitalized  by  the  giant  figure  of  Henry  IV,  disrupted 
again  by  revolt,  the  extravagance  of  the  court,  the  unheeded  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  people.  The  libels  and  lampoons,  the  brochures  and 
pamphlets— some  adorned  with  woodcuts  that  make  the  printed 
word  even  more  graphic— the  French  plaquettes  here  in  the  Harold  B. 
Lee  Library  mirror  that  time  and  that  place.  Looking  much  as  they 
did  when  they  first  emerged  from  the  press  centuries  ago  and  were 
read  by  French  cleric,  statesman  or  merchant,  they  reanimate  a  van¬ 
ished  era,  forming  a  precious  nucleus  for  the  study  of  the  life  of  a 
nation:  its  political,  religious,  social  and  economic  history.  The  sig¬ 
nificant  collection  of  French  pamphlets  here  in  the  Lee  Library 
brings  us  a  little  closer  to  answering  Pilate’s  question.  Just  how  it 
does  so,  my  partner  will  discuss  with  you,  following  my  general¬ 
izations  with  her  specifics. 

—Madeleine  B.  Stern 
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DV  DROIT 

des  magistrAts 

SVR  LE  VRS  S  VBIETS. 


T  raitte  tret necelTaire  en  ce  temps, 

1)0  ur  aduertir  deleur  deuoir,  tant 
es  Magiftratsque  les  Sublets;  pu¬ 
blic  par  ceuxde  Magdebourg  lan 
M  D  L:  df  maintenant  re- 
ueu  &  augmente  de  plu- 
fieurs  raifbns  &  ex- 
emples. 


PSAL.  1, 

Erudtmini  mi  iudicatis  terram. 


*  5  7  4- 


In  this  1574  political  tract  Theodore  de  Beze  argued  in  favor  of  the  will  of  the  people  as  a  source  of 
royal  authority  to  govern. 
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The  early  french  tract.  The  period  of  French  history 
from  1560,  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Charles  IX,  to  1610,  the 
year  of  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV,  presents  five  decades  of  con¬ 
vulsive  political  movements  which  racked  the  kingdom.  The  violence 
of  these  years  spurred  by  religious  and  political  ideologies  closed  on 
an  ironic  note  bringing  to  the  throne  a  heretic  king  whose  grandson 
Louis  XIV  was  to  bestow  upon  France  a  lustre,  a  grandeur  far  out¬ 
shining  that  of  his  Valois  predecessors. 

What  is  the  attraction  of  this  period  in  history  steeped  in  civil  war, 
endless  bloodshed,  cruelty,  perversion  and  faint  hope?  Is  it  our  en¬ 
chantment  with  the  Clouet  portraits  depicting  Valois  and  Guise  in 
satin  doublet  and  hose,  beret  and  plume,  courtiers  of  lean  visage  and 
cropped  beard— paintings  executed  in  limpid  colors  elegant  and 
subtle?  Or  is  it  the  memory  of  the  Chateau  of  Chenonceaux,  its 
vaulting  reflected  in  the  still  waters  of  the  Cher  against  a  moonlit 
night— the  gift  of  Henry  II  to  his  mistress  Diane  de  Poitiers?  Or  is  it  a 
personal  curiosity  about  the  protagonists  of  these  years,  the  weak 
Valois  monarchs  Charles  IX  and  his  brother  Henry  III,  sons  of  a  des¬ 
pised  mother,  the  vicious,  corrupt  Catherine  de’Medici,  who  well 
may  be  called  a  French  Messalina?  Or  is  it  our  interest  in  the  dash¬ 
ing,  grasping  members  of  the  Guise  family,  Francis  and  Henry,  “the 
darling  of  Paris,”  who  sought  sceptre  and  crown,  the  gallant  high- 
minded  patriot,  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  the  great  Huguenot?  Or  is  it 
perhaps  the  charming,  intelligent  Henry  of  Navarre,  patient,  alert— 
the  heretic  king  waiting  in  the  background? 

A  bemused  romantic  interpretation  of  the  past  plays  tricks  with 
facts  and  in  our  thoughts  of  the  Clouet  chalks  and  the  Castle  of  Che¬ 
nonceaux  vaulting  the  Cher  one  must  not  forget  that  these  were 
years  steeped  in  blood,  senseless  cruelty  and  bigotry.  And  yet  ironi¬ 
cally  from  this  malaise,  this  suffering,  this  searing  of  the  kingdom 
emerges  a  beginning  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  some  concern 
with  their  grievances,  their  rights. 

It  is  of  the  wars  and  their  participants,  their  marshals  and  foot  sol¬ 
diers,  the  religious  factions,  their  prelates  and  ministers,  their  conven¬ 
ticles  and  martyrs,  the  small  daily  events,  the  friars  and  royal  fes¬ 
tivities,  the  booksellers  and  their  ancient  texts  sold  on  the  quais  along 
the  Seine  that  the  pamphleteers  wrote  and  crafted  a  history  unre¬ 
corded  by  chronicler  and  royal  historian. 
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The  general  disunity  in  France  is  to  be  largely  attributed  to  the 
steady  infiltration  of  Protestantism  fashioned  at  Geneva  by  its  high- 
priest  Jean  Calvin.  To  a  country  Catholic  to  the  core  it  was  ex¬ 
pedient  to  eradicate  any  taint  of  heresy  and  as  early  as  1557  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  II  the  Edict  of  Compiegne  was  promulgated  im¬ 
posing  the  death  penalty  on  all  Frenchmen  found  guilty  of  heresy. 

With  the  accession  of  Charles  IX  in  1560,  a  minor,  Catherine 
de’Medici  became  regent  of  France.  Catherine,  a  born  Florentine, 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  political  precepts  of  another  Florentine, 
Niccolo  Machiavelli  and,  an  apt  pupil,  she  pursued  all  means  to  keep 
the  House  of  Valois  on  the  throne.  To  these  ends  she  dangled  Catho¬ 
lic  and  heretic  to  fit  her  design.  She  flattered  Guise  and  catered  to 
Coligny.  “Although  she  keeps  her  children  in  the  Catholic  faith,” 
wrote  Michele  Suriano,  the  Venetian  ambassador  to  the  French 
court,  “there  is  small  reason  to  think  that  she  had  any  preference  for 
the  Mass,  if  it  was  more  to  her  interest  to  join  in  Marot’s  psalms.” 

In  her  political  ploy  to  placate  Huguenots  she  outraged  the  ultra- 
Catholics  under  the  leadership  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise.  To  him 
they  gave  an  unquestioned  loyalty.  He  was  the  true  Catholic  leader 
and  a  friend  of  Spain.  The  Guisists  were  utterly  anti-Huguenot,  ut¬ 
terly  anti-democratic  and  pro-Spanish.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Huguenot  party,  which  included  members  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
middle  class,  was  completely  anti-Spanish  and  in  a  sense  democratic 
following  the  concept  of  Theodore  de  Beze  that  sovereignty  lies  in 
the  will  of  the  people. 

Outraged  by  both  parties,  one  eager  to  covet  the  throne,  the  other 
prepared  to  undermine  the  ancient  faith,  Catherine  de’Medici  con¬ 
nived  to  hold  on  to  the  crown  at  any  price.  Fearful  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  Guise  family  and  the  influence  of  the  Huguenot 
Coligny,  she  convinced  her  son  Charles  IX  of  the  final  solution— the 
extinction  of  all  Protestants  in  France.  An  admirer  of  Coligny,  the 
weak  king,  unable  to  endure  his  mother’s  taunts,  raged:  “Kill  them, 
but  kill  them  all  so  that  not  one  remains  to  reproach  me  for  my  trea¬ 
chery  and  by  God’s  death  give  the  order  promptly.”  And  so  through 
a  command  delivered  by  the  Queen  Mother  on  August  24,  1572, 
while  she  and  her  sons  watched  from  an  embrasure  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Louvre,  the  great  Coligny  and  other  Huguenots  were  hurled 
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from  its  windows  or  stabbed  to  death.  French  Protestants  murdered 
within  Paris  and  the  provinces  during  the  St.  Bartholomew  Day 
Massacre  numbered  more  than  twenty-thousand. 

This  annihilation  inflamed  a  moderate  Catholic  group  which 
joined  with  the  Huguenots,  becoming  the  Politiques  opposed  to 
Valois  and  Guise  policies.  Their  philosophy  was  strongly  nation¬ 
alistic  and  strongly  anti-Spanish. 

In  1574  the  dissolute  Henry  III  became  King  of  France.  His  princi¬ 
pal  interests  lay  in  his  little  lapdogs,  his  dandified  courtiers  and  mig- 
nons  and  the  adornment  of  his  person.  Morose  and  ill-tempered,  he 
was  unable  to  cope  with  the  growing  popularity  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Guise,  a  pensioner  of  Philip  II  of  Spain.  Henry  of  Guise  was  “the 
darling  of  Paris”  whose  pamphleteers  reviled  the  Valois  monarch 
stigmatizing  him  as  a  false  Catholic,  one  who  had  permitted  his  sis¬ 
ter-in-law  Mary  of  Scotland  to  be  executed  at  the  instigation  of  that 
jezebel  Elizabeth  of  England.  Henry  of  Guise  was  greeted  in  Paris  as 
the  pillar  of  the  church,  the  uncrowned  monarch  of  France.  As 
brother  of  Charles  IX  who  had  believed  in  death  as  the  Huguenot 
solution,  Henry  III,  maddened  by  Guise  acclaim,  planned  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  popular  rival  as  well  as  that  of  his  brother  Charles,  Cardi¬ 
nal  of  Lorraine.  With  firm  faith  in  the  axiom  that  a  dead  man  can 
no  longer  conduct  war,  he  stationed  his  men-at-arms  within  the 
Chateau  of  Blois.  On  a  misty  morning,  December  22,  1588,  clad  in  a 
costume  of  gray  satin,  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  about  to  enter  the 
king’s  chamber,  was  murdered.  Falling  at  the  monarch’s  feet,  he 
cried  “Traitre  roy!” 

The  murder  of  the  Guise  brothers  was  a  most  serious  blunder  on 
the  part  of  Henry  III.  Feeling  against  him  was  roused  to  a  frenzy  and 
among  those  most  affected  was  a  half-crazy  friar  named  Jacques  Cle¬ 
ment.  On  August  2,  1589,  gaining  access  to  the  Chateau  at  St.  Cloud 
he  plunged  a  knife  into  the  king’s  stomach.  The  last  of  the  Valois 
died  the  following  day. 

There  was  one  remaining  legitimate  claimant  to  the  French 
throne— a  Huguenot,  Henry  of  Navarre.  It  would  be  tedious  to  list 
the  succession  of  battles,  the  opposition,  the  conflicts  which  preceded 
his  final  accession  as  King  of  France.  It  is  indeed  ironical  that  from 
all  the  bloodshed  to  preserve  orthodoxy,  to  maintain  the  Valois  dy¬ 
nasty,  from  all  the  chicanery  of  the  Guise  family,  a  Huguenot  was  to 
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win  the  sceptre  of  France.  The  accession  of  Henry  IV  is  the  triumph 
of  France  in  placing  on  her  throne  a  man  of  strong  character,  in¬ 
telligence  and  wit,  of  intellect  and  tact. 

The  spokesmen  of  Henry  IV  and  his  rivals,  of  Catholic  and 
Huguenot  are  the  pamphleteers  who,  as  Madeleine  Stern  has  sug¬ 
gested,  wrote  ‘on  the  spot’  histories  of  their  times,  reports  of  events, 
personalities,  skirmishes,  births  and  deaths.  In  the  multiplicity  of 
tracts  an  epoch  is  relived.  And  in  the  superb  collection  of  early 
French  tracts  acquired  by  this  great  library  a  panorama  of  French 
history  unfolds. 

In  reviewing  the  countless  pamphlets  of  the  time  we  follow  the 
military,  political  and  religious  developments.  In  their  political  and 
religious  ambivalence  the  Valois  kings,  puppets  in  their  mother’s 
hands,  earned  the  reputation:  “Protestant  abroad— Catholic  at 
home.”  To  insure  orthodoxy  within  France  the  Valois  troops  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  series  of  battles  against  inferior  numbers  of  Protestants. 
Details  of  the  Battle  of  Dreux,  1563,  are  related  in  a  tract  signaling 
the  great  victory  of  Charles  IX.  During  the  same  year  the  prowess 
and  growing  influence  of  Francis  Duke  of  Guise  are  hailed  in  a 
pamphlet  by  Lancelot  Carles  who  points  out  the  valor  and  lead¬ 
ership  of  this  member  of  the  Guise  family.  The  turbulence  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  is  evident  in  a  15-page  edict  of  Charles  IX  appointing  addition¬ 
al  guards  for  the  safety  of  Paris  (as  well  as  his  own).  Special  foot  and 
equestrian  forces  are  requisitioned.  A  narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Mon¬ 
contour  fought  in  September  1569  details  the  heavy  losses  endured 
by  the  Catholics  under  Anjou  and  the  Huguenots  led  by  Coligny. 
The  author,  a  Catholic,  attributes  the  victory  to  the  orthodox  since 
they  are  the  children  of  a  righteous  God.  A  30-pp.  relation  of  the 
Siege  of  Sancerre,  1573,  discusses  the  Huguenot  aggressors  con¬ 
cluding  with  a  “Complainte  de  France.” 

The  violence  of  the  recent  St.  Bartholomew  Day  Massacre  of  Au¬ 
gust  1572  produced  a  host  of  pamphlets.  Catholic  and  Huguenot. 
The  deed  was  applauded  by  the  orthodox  pamphleteer  whose  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  slaughter  appeared  in  foreign  translations.  The  horror 
of  the  mass  murder  of  the  Huguenots  and  their  great  leader  Coligny 
is  evinced  in  the  significant  tracts  of  Frangois  Hotman  and  Theodore 
de  Beze.  It  is  in  the  work  of  the  latter  Du  Droit  des  Magistrals  sur  leur 
Sujets  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  is  questioned.  Beze  argues 
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READVIS  ET 

ABIVRATION  D»VN 

GENTIL-HOMMB  D£  La 

Liguc:  contcnanc  Icscaufcspour 
Icrquelies  il  a  rcnoncc  a  iadide 
Liguc  &  Pen  eft  departy. 


U  D.  LXXXV, 


The  first  page  of  a  small  16  page  pamphlet  of  1585  denouncing  the  tyranny  of  the  League  which  Henry 
of  Guise  led. 
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that  the  royal  authority  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  people  in 
whom  sovereignty  lies.  Two  centuries  later,  that  concept  of  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  people  inspired  the  American  colonists  when  they  se¬ 
ceded  from  the  English  Crown. 

An  anonymous  18-pp.  tract  of  1585,  Readvis  et  Abivration  d^vn  Gentil- 
Homme  de  la  Ligue  analyzes  the  motives  of  the  League  led  by  Henry  of 
Guise.  The  author  denounces  its  concepts  as  tyrannical  and  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  Crown.  Was  not  Henry  of  Guise  a  pensioner  of 
the  Spanish  king  and  hence  a  traitor?  The  League  he  heads,  which 
he  avows  is  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  France,  is  actually  committed 
to  war  and  destruction.  In  complete  opposition  the  Conference  Chre- 
tienne  applauds  the  efforts  of  Henry  and  the  League  who  will  save 
France. 

As  stated  earlier  it  was  in  December  1588  that  the  brothers  Guise 
suffered  death  at  the  hand  of  Henry  III.  A  German  16-pp.  tract 
translated  from  the  French  is  rich  in  gruesome  details  of  this  double 
murder  and  is  of  additional  value  for  a  plate  which  shows  the  court¬ 
yard  at  the  Chateau  of  Blois  filled  with  some  lively  and  less  lively 
characters.  The  prostrate  Henry  of  Guise  lies  in  a  corner  while  the 
courtiers,  relaxed  and  elegant,  stroll  about  in  ruff  and  silk  hose. 

A  collected  volume  of  four  tracts  among  the  Lee  Library  holdings 
refers  to  the  assassination  of  the  vicious  Henry  III  in  August  1589. 
The  second  pamphlet  in  the  volume  entitled  Les  Sorceleries  .  .  .  dams  les 
bois  de  Vincennes  is  of  uncommon  interest  since  it  includes  a  plate  de¬ 
picting  the  late  Henry  Valois  worshipping  a  strange  assortment  of 
demons  gathered  in  the  forest  of  Vincennes. 

With  the  murder  of  Henry  III  one  legitimate  claimant  to  the 
throne  remained— Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Huguenot,  a  Bourbon.  As  I 
have  earlier  stated  it  would  be  quite  tedious  to  list  the  numerous 
pamphlets  applauding  or  denigrating  Henry  of  Navarre.  On  the 
whole  Henry  IV  was  well  loved  by  the  French  and  of  course  mostly 
by  the  Huguenots  despite  his  abjuration  of  faith.  Here  is  a  great 
monarch  who  heeded  his  economic  adviser  Sully— here  is  a  king  who 
restored  the  charred  land  and  sought  for  France  peace  and  prosper¬ 
ity.  And  here  is  a  man  of  greatness  of  heart,  of  understanding  who  in 
1598  signed  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Of  course  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  former  Huguenot  sought  clemency  and  fair  play  for  his  former 
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co-religionists.  The  Edict  established  Catholicism  as  the  general  reli¬ 
gion  of  France  but  at  the  same  time  the  reformed  religion  was  to  en¬ 
joy  certain  liberties.  All  vassals  of  the  Crown  might  worship  in  pri¬ 
vate  according  to  the  reformed  rites.  As  citizens  Protestants  were 
admitted  to  all  offices,  honors  and  appointments  on  equal  terms  with 
Catholics. 

A  large  corpus  of  tracts  issued  for  the  most  part  anonymously  from 
1605  to  well  past  the  monarch’s  death  comprise  the  ‘‘Maitre  Guil¬ 
laume”  cycle.  These  pamphlets  voice  high  praise  for  Henry  by  “Mas¬ 
ter  William”  who  represents  the  sentiment  of  the  common  man.  To¬ 
gether  with  another  cycle,  “Le  Soldat  Francois,”  they  form  a  vital 
body  of  ephemeral  material  saluting  the  efforts  of  Henry  IV. 

The  assassination  of  Henry  on  May  14,  1610  by  the  fanatic  Jesuit 
Frangois  Ravaillac  is  the  cruelest  moment  in  a  decade  which  had  be¬ 
gun  to  grow  familiar  with  peace  and  prosperity.  Confronting  her 
dead  husband  a  few  moments  after  the  murder  his  widow  Marie 
de’Medici  heard  the  words  of  a  bereaved  attendant:  “Ah  Madame 
nous  sommes  tous  perdus.”  The  countless  eulogies  in  prose  and  verse 
by  known  and  unknown  pamphleteers  reflect  Henry’s  character, 
bonhommie,  his  love  for  France. 

It  is  truly  amazing  that,  ’midst  all  the  bloodshed,  the  bigotry,  the 
hatred  between  Catholic  and  Huguenot,  the  frivolity  of  the  Court 
during  these  five  decades,  the  Valois  kings  and  their  Bourbon  succes¬ 
sor  concerned  themselves  with  civic  and  sumptuary  problems.  An  e- 
dict  of  1563  is  addressed  to  home  builders  and  the  keepers  of  hostelries 
advising  them  to  keep  street  passages  free  for  carriages  and  wagons. 
Encumbrances  are  to  be  removed.  An  ordinance  promulgated  two 
years  later  decrees  that  all  new  buildings  must  have  vents  and  water 
spouts.  A  1564  edict  appoints  school  superintendents  for  Paris  and  a 
schoolmaster  for  every  cathedral  chapter.  Free  instruction  is  to  be 
given  to  every  child.  A  law  of  1573  limits  the  type  of  jewelry  to  be 
worn  by  courtiers  according  to  rank  as  well  as  costume  and  kind  of 
material.  A  law  of  1602  states  penalties  to  be  administered  to  women 
who  contrive  to  conceal  a  pregnancy  or  commit  abortion.  Has  the 
church  or  state  progressed?  From  his  accession  until  his  death  Henry 
IV  issued  a  variety  of  ordinances  concerning  dishonest  bankers  and 
crooked  business  ventures,  the  curtailment  of  pensions,  the  sale  of 
wheat  and  wood,  marriage  contracts  and  dowries. 
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W  ttmm 

dement  tfe  C^atfee  cinquief 
me  be  ce  nottf  efteu  empeceiit 
bca  t^dmaine  (ic*!©:83>te  (i  fait  a  fa  lOut 
«ee  tmpctiofe  cefe6:ee  e^  fa  efte  be 
mc6f  ^at)  be  ^eace  jS^tf  cinq  cena.^pu 


Confee  ^tetelS&attitf  fiif0etl  be  fot8:e 
bee  iBtemites  faint  MugufUtf  ll^enouuef 
feuc  bee  anef^nee  ^  c  vnSamneee  ^etefiee 
iBt  bee  nouueffee  inuenf  cue* 

Cum  p^itttlegto 


Edict  of  Worms.  Published  in  Paris  in  1521  by  Pierre  Gromors,  this  text  of  Emperor  Charles  V’s  Edict 
of  charges  against  Martin  Luther  is  one  of  the  very  few  contemporary  copies  still  in  existence. 


And  so  to  some  extent  the  needs  of  the  people  were  served.  Their 
grievances,  their  passions,  their  loyalty  to  Valois  or  Guise,  to  Henry 
of  Navarre,  their  religious  inclinations,  their  will  to  live  in  peace  and 
prosperity  are  all  here  in  these  ephemeral  tracts.  They  reflect  the 
pulse,  the  heart-beat  of  the  age.  Small,  thin  and  fragile,  many  have 
almost  disappeared  with  the  mistral  that  sweeps  over  France.  The 
stunning  collection  of  early  French  tracts  in  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Li¬ 
brary  is  of  the  greatest  significance.  Indeed  that  collection  is  far  more 
extensive  than  we  have  indicated.  It  covers  the  entire  seventeenth 
century  and  part  of  the  eighteenth.  The  events  of  these  periods  are 
not  really  too  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  decades  here  discussed. 
The  pamphleteer  still  recounts  the  struggle  between  monarch  and 
prince,  religious  differences  and  the  great  calamitous  blow  to  the 
Huguenot  cause  when  in  1685  the  grandson  of  Henry  IV,  Louis  XIV 
signed  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  these  ephemera  we 
do  indeed  find  the  “old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, /And  battles  long 
ago.”  The  French  tracts  bring  us  as  close  to  the  actuality  of  their 
times  as  we  can  come.  They  transmit  their  immediacy  to  our  own 
age. 

—Leona  Rostenberg 
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H  A  RA  NG  V  E 

P  R  ON  O  N  C  E  E 

A  MONSEIGNEVR 

I’lLLVSxilSSIME  EX  REVE- 

rcndiflime  Henry  Cardinal  Caietan 
de  la  Noble  &  ancienne  mailbn 
dcs  Dues  de  Sermonettc, 
Collateral  de  fa  Saindlcte 
cn  France. 


A  PARIS, 

Chez  Nicolas  N  i  v  e  l  l  b,  rue  S.  laques, 

auxdeux  Colonncs. 

} 

Et  Rolin  T  H I E  R  R  y,  rue  des  Anglois, 
pres  la  place  Maubert. 

Libraire  &  imprimeur  de  la  fain^e  V nion . 

M.  D.  XC.  _ 

avec  pkivileci. 


Cardinal  Cajetan  (Enrico  Gaetani)  as  the  pope’s  ambassador  to  France  in  1590  urged  suppression  of 
heresy,  thereby  undermining  Henry  IV’s  power. 
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